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THE 


LETTERNOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 
Its Tenets are these :— 


1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 
Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 

2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 
affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work. 

8. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings, 

4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid, 

5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 

6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 

7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “‘fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 

8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste. 
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_. SPECIAL NOTICE. — On and after January 1st, 1880, only the music pages of 
PHE QvuAVER will be stereotyped, and, as the Jetter-press portion will not be reprinted 
copies of the latter cannot be obtained after the month’s edition is sold out. 





FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


Revised Edition, reprinted from “The Quaver.” 


Now ready :— 


_ , Sheet 1, containing paragraphs 1 to 98 ; sheet 2, 99 to 184; sheet 3, 184 to 201 ; sheet 4, 201 to 243. 
Copies can be obtained, post free fourpence per sheet, from The Secretary of the Quaver Composition Classess 
47, Lismore Road, London, N.W. 





HE CHORAL PRIMER, a course ot elementary training on the Letter-note method, 
‘This new work coprtains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 
and changes of key: it gives, more concisely than the other Lerter-note works, the rudiments of 
music, but the subject of Zoxa/ity or “ mental effecv” is more iully treate 1. 48 pages, in wrapper 
or in penny numbers price sixpence. 
‘The system described as the deé/er-no/e method is clearly explained in the Choral 7rimer, which also contains 
capital exercises on Hime, intervals, and the various major and minor keys.’—A/usical Standard. 
‘ Appears to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. Some sensible remarks are 
made on the snbject of ‘mental effects.” ’"—Suturday Musical Review. 
* Few instruction books contain a larger ameunt of useful information, or more succinctly put.’—AZusical Opinion, 
‘A plain and effective method of inculcating the art of singing at sight.’—/e. thshire Con titutional. 
- A vast deal of information is presented to the student in a hicid and intelligible manner.’—Sétrling Journal. 
‘Combines the advantages of the old notation and the sol-fa..—Ayr Advertiser. | 
* Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral musie,"—Aderdeen Journal. 
‘One of the most thorough and intell gible text-books for elememtary music that we have seen.’—Fifeshire 
Advertiser. a 
‘A publication we can confidently recommend to all masicians.’— .1/loa Journal. 
‘No cheaper or more lucid book of instruction will readily be found.’—Dusdce Advertiser. 
‘‘j'caches with singular clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’ Orcadian, 
‘Nothing in the most improved methods of teaching the theory and practice of singing is allowed to escape 
notice, and the explanations are thorough and comprehensive.’~-//ewic!: Advertiver. 


Tondon: F. Pitman 20. Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 








HE PILGRIMS OF OCEAN, a Pastete (or Cantata compiled from the works of various 
composers), containing easy and tuneful music which includes solos, duets, choruses, 
etc., 32 pages printed in Letter-note, in wrapper or in penny numbers price fourpence. 
‘Musical Associations will find this a first-rate pastete, and it cannot fail to be acceptable when rendered to a 
general audience.’—//amilton News. 
‘The whole of the music is of a thoroughly popular nature.’—//untly Express. 
) ‘From the opening song to the closing chorus, there is not a weak or indifferent piece in it.’"— Aberdeen Yournal. 


‘ Being printed in | etter-note, it is well adapted for mixed choirs, where some sing the old and others the new 
notation.’—Airdrie Advertiser. 


‘ The performance as a whole is very creditable indeed ; and if given as directed, would doubtless be very much 
appreciated by an audience.’—/adlkirk [erald. 

‘ Sensible vocalists will thank us for directing their attention to this compilation.’—Duméarton He: ald. 

‘It is quite in the line of well-trained choirs.’—/ifeshire Fournal. 

* We can heartily commend it to the attention of singing classes.’—Ayr Advertiser. 


Che Elementary Singing School, 


Containing (with Part 1) the Songs, Rounds, Exercises, and Diagrams in 
the ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER, a Course of Training 


On the Letter-note Method, 
Ready shortly. 
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HE power of Music to afford pleasure 
has been felt and acknowledged in 
every country in every age. From the earliest 
times instruments of Music have been con- 
structed, and skill in their use has ever been 
esteemed a valuable accomplishment. - In the 
production oi such instruments, and in the 
acquisition of such skill, immense sums of 
money are now annually expended by the 
inhabitants of our own country ;—it is, 
however, generally acknowledged that the 
music of the human voice is incomparably 
superior to that of every other instrument. 
Celebrated vocalists always obtain for their 
services a higher sum than that which is 
paid to the most distiaguished instrumental 
performers. 

Vocal Music is now recommended to 
popular attention by various considerations. 
It is said to improve the enunciation—refine 
the taste—elevate the morals—confirm the 
health—strengthen the social teeling— and 
augment the pleasures of those who prac- 
tise it. Allured by the prospect of such 
advantages, many thousands of persons in 
different parts oi the country have already 
begun to take lessons in the science and art 
of singing ; the number of such persons is still 
increasing, and it is truly gratifying to think 
of the extended scale on which, in a short 
time, the human voice will probably be 
cultivated. In this great movement we 
heartily rejoice, not because we fully approve 
all the persons or methods employed in its 
piomotion, nor because we think all the 
advantages expected from it are likely to be 
realized ; but we rejoice in it because of the 
favourable influence such a movement is 
adapted to produce on congregational psai- 
mody. 

Great as may be the benefits arising from 
attention to vocal music of a secular character 
—those which result from the study of that 
which is sacred, wiil, in the estimation of the 
Christian, be aliowed to have the undisputed 
pre-eminence. 

Few persons have any adequate conceptioa 
of the elevated and exquisite enjoyment which 
will be felt by our reiizious assemblies, when 
they shall have paid due regard to intelligent 
and devotional singing. Considered with 
tcference to its power to afford musical and 
intellectual pleasure, conyregaio:.al psaimody 
presents claims to diligent, immediate, and 
universal attention, On this ground a.one it 
deserves to be carefully studied—and would 


The Pioneers of the Singing Movement.—y Continued from page 69). 


WAITE ON CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY. 





be found to repay its students with far more 
than all the advantages which can possibly 
result from the study of secular music. 

But Psalmody rests not its principal claims 
to our attention on these grounds, /¢ is 
an ordinane of God, He who neglects it, 
or who is indifferent to the manner of its 
performance, is guilty of sin. All moral dis- 
qualifications for this exercise, and all mental 
indispositions to it, are sins, Physical 
inability is the only ground of exemption 
from this duty, which, in the sight of God, can 
be successfully pleaded, 

It cannot be too deeply impressed on the 
mind of the Church, that to sing the praises 
of God with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also, is a religious duty incumbent 
upon every Christian, 

Those who feel the importance of this 
sacred duty, and who conscientiously desire 
to discharge it aright, should diligently and 
prayeriully examine the Scriptures, for the 
express purpose of ascertaining the mind of 
God oa this subject. Such an examination, 
has in our own case. led to an oppressive and 
humiliating sense of the exceedingly defective 
manner in which this part of wosship is 
usuaily performed. A similar effect has been 
produced on the minds of several ministers, 
and others who have carefully investigated 
this matter. The scriptural inculcation of 
this great duty opens a wide and important 
field of ministerial- labour, from the due 
cultivation of which, the most valuable 
results may confidently be expected. The 
pastors of several churches have begun to 
direct the attention of their people to this 
subject, and the indications of an improving 
state of things have already appeared. 
Much consideration has been given to it by 
our highly esteemed friend, the Rev. John 
Burder, of Stroud. Several years since, that 
gentleman promoted the work of reform in 
his own congregation, by the delivery of 
two or three discourses on the nature and 
exceliency of the duty of praising God. In 
connexion with this effort the writer con- 
sented to give a course of twelve lectures 
on Musical Science, and other subjects 
relating to congregational psalmody. About 
two years ajo, Mr. Burder renewed his 
exertions in this cause, by preaching another 
series of sermons. A second, and more 
comprehensive course of lectures was also 
delivered by the wriler, accompanied, as 
before, bv instruciion in tie Scieuce and Art 
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of Singing. Were every pastor to commence 
‘and persevere in such efforts, a glorious 
reformation in this department of worship 
would speedily be eftected. At present the 
state of our psalmody is truly to be deplored. 
In many Cases, it may be pronounced a daring 
insult to God, and a deep dishonour to the 
church. Why should. we hesitate to confess 
this? To hide it from God is impossible— 
and would it be unwise to conceal it from 
ourselves. 

Scriptural praise consists in duly acknow- 
ledging and showing forth the glorious 
perfections of God—and in declaring his 
doings among the people. This service is 
acceptable to God, only when it is performed 
in the exercise of faith; for “without faith it 
is impossible to please him;” and “ what- 
soever is aot of faith is sin.” Intelligence 
and devotion should characterize this engage- 
ment; for “God is a spirit, and they who 
worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” Adoration, humility, and gratitude, 
enter as elements iio scriptural praise. If in 
the temple above, the holy angels fall beiore 
the throne on their faces and worship God, 
with what humbie and adoring gratitude 
ought sinful men to approach him in the 
sanctuary below.* Profound reverence and 
solemnity, become both the engagement and 
the place, for “the Lord is great, and greatly 
to be feared, and to be had in reverence of ail 
them that call upon his name.” An intense 
desire to glorify God, should be cherished by 
those who would render acceptable praise, 
and that desire should be apparent to their 
fe!low worshippers. ‘There should also be an 
endeavour to excite and assist others to unite 
in this sacred exercise. When our own 
spirits are in a suitable frame, the language 
of our hearts will be, ‘Let the people praise 
thee, O God, let all the people praise thee.” 
The qualifications for this duty with which 
God has endowed us, should be conscien- 
tiously employed for the spiritual edification 
of his Church. Every worshipper has a right 
to expect assistance from his fellow wor- 
shippers, and in return should gratefully and 
cheerfully contribute his share of intelligent 
and devotional praise. Each should endea- 
vour so to sing, as to kindle up the spirit ot 
devotion around him, and cause the whole 
congregation to glow with a desire to make 
the praise of God glorious. ; 

The design of this part of worship should 
be duly considered by the Church—our fitness 
to engage in this duty will be increased by a 
distinct perception of the purposes intended 
to be accomplished by it. To perform this 

*Rev, Vil. verse 9 to 12, 





service so as to answer the great ends fo 
which it has been appointed, should be an 
object of desire to every Christian. In the 
material creation, it is observable that some 
of the works of God are consirucied so as to 
effect several purposes. -The same remark 
may be made cf psalmody—it is intended, 
and when rightly performed it is eminently 
adapted, to answer several distinct and 
valuable ends. 

The chief design of Psalmody is the glory 
of God. The unintelligent and inanimate 
parts of creation continually exiibit in their 
very stucture the glory of their Maker—the 
disine perfections are visibly stamped upon 
them all; and they praise their Creator’ to 
the full extent of which they are capable, 
Intelligent creatures are endowed with nobler 
powers of glorifying God—they are capable 
of knowing, loving and, praising bim. All 
the facuities they have should be employed 
to their full extent, and at all times, in this 
exalted service. To do less than this, is to 
come short of the glory of God. 

Another design of Psalmody is the honour 

of the Church, The visible creation can have 
no greater honour than to bear upon it the 
glorious impress of the divine perfections; 
nor can the members of the Church on earth 
or in heaven have any greater honour than 
to be permitted to employ all their redeemed 
faculties in showing forth the ineftable glories 
of the blessed God. 
_ The spiritual improvement of the Church 
is another design of Psalmody. In this 
sacred engagement all the gracious principles 
and affections of the soul are brought into 
exercise, and by such exercise all are 
strengthened, 

To prepare the Church for the worship of 
the heavenly sanctuary may be regarded as 
another design of Psalmody. The inhabitants 
of heaven are represented as continually 
praising God, and as serving Him day and 
night in His temple: by what more admirable 
discipline could believers on earth be trained 
for the enjoyments of the skies, than by 
frequent association in the sanctuary in all 
the sacred exercises included in the present- 
ment of sacrifices of true spiritual praise? 
Who does not see in this ordinance a device 
of infinite wisdom for the accomplishment 
of this great purpose ? 

May we not consider the spiritual enjoy- 
ment of the Church as another design of 
Psalmody? Many sources of pleasure are 
graciously opened to the servants of God on 
earth, but their highest and purest enjoy- 
ments are to be found only in spiritual wor- 
ship. Were Psalmody rightly periormed, it 
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would yield musical pleasures of an exalted 
kind ; but these deserve not to be named in 
comparison with the sublime intellectual en- 
joyments and profound spiritual delights which 
would result from the exercise. 

The exertion of a sacred influence on the 
minds of the unconverted is the last design of 
Psalmody to which we shall refer. Were the 
praises of the church offered with musical pro- 
priety, and in an intelligent and truly devo- 
tional manner, a most solemn and impressive 
eftect would be produced on the minds of 
young persons and others, in our religious as- 
semblies. It would be impossible for them to 
witness such worship without feeling to some 
extent the importance of personal piety. 

Religion would then be présented to their 
minds as a living reality, yielding -to its sub- 
jects sacred and elevated pleasures even on 
earth, and conducting them to the pure, sub- 
lime and everlasting enjoyments of the skies. 

To these observations on the nature and 
design of psalmody, we add a few considera- 
tions which should lead all Christians to unite 
with heart and voice in this delightiul part of 
worship. That which we mention first is the 
glorious character of God. It is held as a 
principle by good and wise men, that true 
excellence of character is worthy of commend- 
ation and praise: upon this principle we claim 
supreme praise for the great God; in his cha- 
racter every excellence becomes a perfection, 
and all conceivable natural and moral perfec- 
tions are gloriously blended. The wonderful 
works of God supply another motive to his 
praise. ‘Those works of men which have ob- 
tained so much praise for their authors are, 
alter all, imperfect; but all the works of God 
are periect; they are manifold works, and in 
wisdom hath he made them all. The provi- 
dential favours of God present another reason 
for his praise. The single fact that he daily 
feeds all the nations of the earth should be 
sufficient to call forth the loud, grateful, ad- 
miring and unanimous praises of the whole 
world, The gracious blessings of God supply 
another motive to this duty. Who does rot 
see that the free offer of salvation to all men, 
and the command to his servants to proclaim 
this offer to every creature, lay the whole 
human race under perpetual obligations to 
thankiulness and praise. An additional motive 
to this exercise may be drawn from the fact 
that holy men in all ages have engaged in it, 
and that the holy angels and glorified spirits 
above are devoted to its performance.* The 
ennobling, exalted and delightful nature of 
this employment also presents a consideration 


* Rev. v., 9—14. Rev. X1x,, 1—6- 





that should induce every Christian to engage 
in this exercise ; it is a work which never fails 
to elevate, ennoble, and fill with sacred delight 
the bosom of him who scripturally performs it. 
Another tnotive which should powerfully affect 
the mind of every believer is supplied by the 
consideration that to engage in this sacred 
employment is the express purpose for which 
God hath created and redeemed him. The 
language of God concerning Israel is, “This 

ple have I formed for myself, that they should 
show forth my praise ;” and believers are ex- 
pressly said to be “a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people, that they should show forth the praises 
of him who hath called them out of darkness 
into his marvellous light.” Another incentive 
to this duty is found in the fact that to praise 
God aright is to employ one of the best means 
of extending his cause in the world. Psalmody 
is a means of grace by which the believer may 
be edified and the sinner converted; it has 
been productive of a vast amount of good even 
in its present defective state, and when the in- 
telligence and piety of the Church shall have 
raised it to its highest possible efficiency, how 
incalculable will be the extent of its influence 
both upon the Church and upon the world, 
The last consideration we shall present as a 
motive to this duty is the imperative command 
of God. ‘The scriptures abound with precepts 
and exhortations on this subject. “ Kiags of 
the earth, and all people, princes, and all 
judges of tke earth, both young men and 
maidens, old men and children, let them 
praise the name of the Lord, for his name 
alone is excellent; his glory is above the earth 
and heavens.”* [Zo be continued. 


* Psalm CXLVII., 11—13. See also Psalm XLVI, 
6, 7; Isaiah x11, ; Psalm 1X.,1 ; CXLVL,I, 2; CXVIIL, 
28, 29; XCil,, I, 2; CL., I, 23 ’t Cor. Xiv., 153 Eph. 
v., 19; Col., IL, 16. 
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ARVEST ANTHEMS AND HYMNS, 
lished in ‘*Choral a in ay oun. 
hepherd 


7 The Lord is my S 
14 Make a joyful noise . © & ‘A Py 
17. Sing untoGod - - Do, 
31 The Earth is the Lord's . ee ee 
o O praise the Lord - 
9§ With eee and a sounding loud 


59) Hymn of 
75 Blessed be the i - R. A, ‘Smith, 


140 Opraisethe Lord - - + «© Weldon, 
143 Harvest March, ae Hymna - Fowle, 
144 O Lord, how manifold are thy Works Do, 
140 Harvest March and Hymns - = Da 
554 Blessthe Lord, Omy Soul + «+ Monat, 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh ; Johnstone, Hunter & Co. 
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———— 


The Pandel Festival. 


AVOURED by lovely weather, by 

the attendance of 21,534 persons, 

and by a capital performance of Handel’s 
“sacred oratorio,” the festival began most 
auspiciously on the afternoon of June 21st. 
But before touching upon the details of a 
gtand success it may be well to revive 
possibly faded memories of the past of an 
enterprise that, after twenty-one years ol 
steady progress, deserves to be regarded as an 
institution. In 1859 occurred the centenary 
of Handel’s death, and as the centenary of 
his birth had been celebrated with almost 
regal honours in Westminster Abbey a wish 
arose among the master’s admirers to com- 
memorate the later event in a similar manner. 
The ancient fane wherein Handel’s bones 
repose was no longer available for such a 
purpose, but a fairy structure, the outcome 
of modein science anc ingenuity, had just 
arisen on Penge-hill, and within its new and 
glittering walls it was proposed to keep high 
festival for the glory of the old master. ‘The 
idea struck many minds as more bold than 
safe, wherefore, that a peculiarly humiliating 
failure might be avoided, a series of experi- 
mental performances was determined upon, 
and took place in June, 1857, under the 
management of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
with Mr. (now Sir Michael) Costa as musical 
director. The chorus on this occasion 
numbered 2,000 voices, and the band 316 
instruments, the works produced being the 
“ Messiah,” “ Judas,” and “Israel in Egypt.” 
Most gratifying results attended the experi- 
ment, and the Commemoration Festival was 
duly held in 1859, with increased success 
arising from the improved sonority of the 
transept. The figures of the chorus went up 
to 2,700 at this celebration, and those ot 
the band to 460, while the “ Messiah” and 
“Israel” retained their places in the pro- 
gramme—as they have done on all subsequent 
occasions—the second day being devoted to 
a miscellaneous selection from Handel’s 
sacred aad secular works. Having paid their 
centenary honours, the managers happily 
bethought them that it would be a great 
misfortune to dislocate the elaborate ma- 
chinery and scatter the resources which had 
enabled them to achieve so great a thing. 
Out of this reflection arose a proposal to 
establish a triennial Handel Festival, and, as 
might have been foreseen, the public gave 
a hearty adhesion to the project. In 1862 
the new scheme was tested, with results of 
the most ‘satisfactory kind, and in 1865 
the managers felt themselves justified in 





increasing their executive means to the then 
unparalleled extent of 2,866 voices and 495 
instruments. In 1868, so zealously did 
amateurs support the festivals that the 
chorus was further increased to 3,065 voices, 
while in 1871, 1874, and 1877, public 
patronage, insteadFof failing off, as the novelty 
of the performances abated, remained steady 
at a remunerative figure. As far as we yet 
know, the celebration of 1880 will not 
depart from this gratifying rule. At the 
opening performance three years ago, the 
number of persons present was 18,290, so 
that the return of Tuesd y’s attendance shows 
an advance of no fewer than 3,344. In the 
face of progress so steady and continuous we 
are fully entitled to speak of the Handel 
Festival as an institution—a thing of assured 
existence which no caprice can injure, and 
no ordinary accident affect. So regarding 
it, every one, whether he care for Handel ar 
nat, will give his tribute of admiration to 
the men who bore the heat and burden of 
the labour that laid the foundations and 
built up the walls of this noble structure. We 
have no fear for the.continued popularity of 
Handel in England, and when, generations 
hence, the great triennial comes round, men 
will speak to each other with gratitude of 
Michael Costa, Robert Bowley, and George 
Grove, and others who, less conspicuously, 
but with equal zeal, helped to make the 
enterprise worthy alike ot its object and of aa 
enthusiastic public support. 

The management of the present festival, 
we hardly need say, is in the hands of the 
Crystal Palace directors and the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, as all its predecessors 
have been. Institutions remain, but indi. 
viduals come and go, and all are not equally 
gifted with the organising and administrative 
power required by an elaborate undertaking, 
The experienced officials of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society are, however, as well up 
to their work as ever. Upon them devolve 
the entire musical arrangements, whick 
appear to be again very near perfection. As 
much, it would seem, cannot be said of those 
entrusted to the Crystal Palace authorities, 
who, in trying to improve upon the lines of 
their predecessors, have only succeeded in 
demonstrating their own marked inferiority 
of tact and resource. No change of impor- 
tance in the musical arrangements calls for 
notice, unless it be a very considerable 
increase in the Londoa contingent of the 
choir. There was something striking and 
appropriate in drawing amateur vocalists from 
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all parts of the kingdom, but it now seems 
desirable, as undoubtedly it is practicable, 
to well-nigh fill the ranks of the chorus with 
Londoners. We cast no reflection upon pro- 
vincial singers when we assert that this course 
has not resulted in mischief, The preseat 
choir is as good as that of any previous Festi- 
val, and thus, without loss of efficiency, the 
managers have avoided a very considerable 
expenditure. In point of numerical strength, 
the instruments and voices are much as they 
were three years ago, nor does it seem desir- 
able to further augment their numbers. There 
is a limit in all such cases beyond which an 
increase of strength actuaJly becomes an ele- 
ment of weakness, and we are decidedly of 
opinion that the limit in queation has been 
touched by Sir Michael Costa. As now con- 
stituted the Handel Festival orchestra is like 
Denham’s Thames, “strong without rage, with- 
out o’erflowing full.” That the wisdom of the 
chiet may be trusted to keep it so we will not 
permit ourselves to doubt. 

Coming to the performance of June 21st, 
and especiaily te the glorious work per- 
formed, no words save those of eulogy are 
possibie. Praise of the “Messiah” is a 
trite thing indeed, and yet it cannot fairly be 
withheld on an occasion of so much mark, 
We do not always feel called upon to sing 
hymns to the noonday sun. There are times, 
nevertheless, when the god of day appears 
robed in such inefiable splendour that we 
must needs worship him, So is it with the 
“ Messiah,” of which, as the oratorio was then 
presented, we might say, in the quaint 
language of its first Irish critic, “ Words are 
wanting to express the exquisite delight it 
aftorded to the admiring crowded audience, 
The Sublime, the Grand, and the Tender, 
adapted to the most elevated, majestick, and 
moving words, conspired to transport and 
charm the ravished Heart and kar.” It 
would not be difficult for a believer in special 
providences to connect one of these mani- 
testations with the “Messiah.” ‘Who was 
Charles Jennens,” he might ask, “that he 
should be able to produce a libretto so con- 
cise yet so exhaustive, so logical yet so 
affecting? Had he the wisdom and grace 
of a General Assembly of Divines? And 
who was George Frederic Handel, musical 
speculator and man of business, that in 
twenty-four days—barely time enough to 
write down the notes—he should link the 
story of the Redeemer with music that, in 
its strength and majesty, in its sweetness and 
pathos, breathes the air of a higher world ?” 
Without answering such questions, there 
seems enough reason in them to suggest 





that had such a work appeared in the days 
of Grecian mythology, poets and orators 
would have traced its origin to the gods. 
There may, perhaps, be need to speak thus 
of the “Messiah,” and to earefuliy keep 
fresh the jmpressions made by every per- 
formance like that of June 21st. These are 
days when stringe things are said of the old 
composers, They are pitied, when not open- 
ly depreciated, as men uniortunate in their 
era, and doomed, with all their strength, to 
be infantile. Such “parlous stuft” as this 
needs an antidote, especially where confi- 
dence enough to ensure its scornful rejection 
18 wanting, and the best antidote was 
“‘exhibited” on June 24st in the overwhelm- 
ing grandeur of “ For unto us a child is born,” 
“ Hallelujah,” and “Worthy is the Lamb,” 
in the jubilant antiphony of “Lift up your 
heads,” in the deep tenderness of “He was 
despised,” and in the soaring confidences of 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth.” This 
is music of a verity—not the poor tinselled 
stuft that flashes on the agile bodies of 
certain modern acrobats, but the full rich 
robes of a king—purple ot Tyre and gold of 
Ophir. Its worth canaot be hidden nor its 
value lessen, and while human nature is 
responsive to the appeal of music as it comes, 
iN sweet OF majestic strains, from the heart 


, of a great poet, so long will the “ Messiah,” 


no matier ior its old-world forms of utterance, 
keep pre-eminence, The choruses were one 
and all magnificently rendered on June 21st, 
the performers fully warranting the confidence 
that declined to ask the rehearsal of a single 
note for rehearsal’s sake. But this was a 
matter of course, On June 18th the 
“ Hallelujah” and “Amen” were played by 
orchestra: trom memory, in the absence of 
copies, and it can easily be conceived that 
the whole work might have been so given 
without breaking down. The “ Messiah” is 
the English chorister’s primer, and he would 
blush with shame not tO know every note. 
So, from beginning to end of Handel's 
oratorio, the host of executants marched with 
steady and assured step, no chorus so 
intricate as to pnzzle them, no obstacles 
serious enough to cause a wavering in their 
ras, In some cases, needless to specify, 
tu eet was sublimity of the highest order. 
T. -ay nothing of purely musical expressions, 
the very onward sweep of that stupendous 
mass of tone had in it the power of inspiring 
awe, The solos, necessarily of inferior 
importance under the conditions of such a 
Festival, were heard, as far as they could be 
heard at all, with the admiration Cue to great 
efficiency, Every artist engaged. we are 
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happy to say, belonged to the country which 
Handel adopted, and of none had England 
the smallest reason to be ashamed. Madame 
Albani sang the soprano airs with the fervid 
expression and chaste style that distinguish 
her in sacred music, her chief successes being 
gained in “How beautiful are the feet,” 
and “TI know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Madame Patey, to whom all the contra'to 
solos rightly fell, showed herself worthy of 
her theme and the occasion by singing with 
more than usual beauty of voice and charm 
of manner. Nothing better than her render- 
ing of “He was despised” and “He shall 
feed His flock” could the most fastidious 
desire. It was an eftort worthy of the days 
when, as some tell us, there really were great 
Singers in the land. Mr, Barton McGuckin 
acquitted himself in the opening tenor solos 
and in the “Passion” music with the dis- 
cretion of a judicious artist; while Mr. Maas, 
to whom fell “Thou shalt dash them,” called 
forth a roar of applause by the beauty of his 
high notes in the cadence. ‘They were 
certainly splendid notes, wherefore we should 
not, perhaps, insist much on the fact that 





Handel never prompted them. The bass 
solos in the first part were finely delivered 
by Signor Foli, whose noble voice gave them 
capital effect. In the second part Mr, 
Santley appeared, and, animated by all his 
old spirit, sang “Why do the nations” in 
magnificent style. Nor did his rendering of 
“The trumpet shall sound” fall short of like 
success, To sum up, the “Messiah” per 
formance took rank as a brilliant achieve 
ment. How much of this result was due to 
Sir Michael Costa, born leader of musical 
armies, we shall have to tell when his 
position as regards the entire Festival comes 
to be considered. [Zhe Daily Telegraph. 








ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musical Enter- 
tainments, Flower Shows, Harve Fesiivais, 
Breaking-up of Schools, &c.— 

THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence. 
THE ADVENT OF FLORA, composed by David Colville, 
price sixpence, 
THE IHArvEsT HomE, composed by Dr. Fowle, price 
sixpence, 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 





SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


\ AR. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Let'er-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, (assisted 
by Miss Hawkins, Professor of Singing, Pianoforre and Harmonium, certificated at Trinity College,) 
visits St. Johu’s Wood, Ealing, Brentford, Islewor.h, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewis 


Norwood, Woodford, Edmonton, etc. 


Mr. ApLry has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonial 


trom London Colleges, 


Address :—Mr. J. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, London, fl. 





THE LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 


Containing Songs, Duets, Trios, etc., printed in Letter-note. Very suitable for use in Seminaries. 
Full music size, price threepence per Number. 


Hotes of Enterrogation. 


All queries and answers must be authenticated with the 
name and address of the sender. 


REPLIES. 


10. ‘ Throwing forward the voice” evidently means 
a resonant and fuil mode of producing tone. The phrase 
is to be found frequently in Tonic Sol-fa literature, and 
$s indeed a very misleading one. For, Ist, no sound 
can be thrown forward (t.¢., resonated forward in the 
outh, as I take it) without producing a very abnormal 
d unmusical effect. I have listened to vocalists who 
were ‘‘ throwing forward the voice” as they believed, 
t to my app n they were literally belching and 
lowing, 2nd, all tones of the voice, ir order to be 
strictly musica], must be resonated in balance and unity 
between the only three voice-cavities man po: 1 
For if “thrown backward” they become throaty or 





London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 





guttural, if ‘‘ thrown upwari” they becomes nasal, and 
if ** thrown forward” the bovine voice is com 
imitated. It is a demonstrable acoustic fact that 
peculiar sounds or twangs of the voice result ‘from the 
want of a proper balance, of the resoundings produced by 
the guttural, nasal and oral cavities. ence what is 
called a guttural nasal or oral twang is simply the too 
forcible reflection of sound in either the throat, nose or 
mouth, with the partial exclusion of each other. It-is, 
therefore, impossible /o speak or sing musically if abnor- 
mal resonances of the voice are indulged in. To my ear 
the least objectionable twang is a slightly nasal, Wit. 
ness, for instance, the French uage, for the correct 
and cultured speaking of which a predominating nasal 
resonance is absoluiely necessary, But if overdone (as 
by Americans and some Britons) it is perfectly 
crous and intolerable, and absolutely unsingable, ~ I 
would recommend, however, both for speech and song 
perfectly balanced gutturo-naso-oral resonances for every 
vowel of our language, and neither the throwing backs 
ward, upward or forward of the voice. —U.A. 
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Kir. Herbert Reedes. 


ELIEVERS in the “heredity of genius,” 
must have been delighted when they 

saw Mr. Herbert Reeves appear on the 
platform of St. James’s Hall at Mr. Ganz’s 
fourth orchestral concert on Saturday after- 
noon, June 12th. The marvellous likeness 
of the young singer to his celebrated father 
seemed to take the audience by surprise, not 
unmixed with delight, and finding a vent in 
a storm of applause such as has greeted few 
debutants in this country. Amateurs who 
remember Mr. Sims Reeves at a correspond- 
ing age seemed to imagine that the great 
English tenor had come back from a journey 
to the fountain of youth in the fairy-land of 
Bimini described in old Spanish romances. 
The illusion was not dispelled when the first 
notes of the young singer struck the ear. 
Here was the same velvety softness of tone 
in the middle register, the same baritone 
quality of the lower voice, and at least an 
attempt at the same penetrating clearness 
of the high notes, by means of which Mr. 
Sims Reeves produces some of his most 
brilliant ejects. Even little mannerisms and 
peculiarities—¢eg., the all but inaudible 
enunciation of the last syllable and note of a 
phrase—were not forgotten, no more than 


the general features and style of sentiment. 
Much of this may be due to more or less 


conscious imitation, or to the fact that 
Signor Mazzucato, who instructed the father, 
also taught the son. At the same time, 
it would be impossible to deny that the 
mysterious principle of “ heredity” so much 
‘talked of now-a-days has been here at work. 
‘Qur remarks are not intended as a prediction 
‘that Mr. Herbert Reeves will be as good or 
as popular a singer as his father. To be 
that he has still much to learn, still many 
faculties to develope. His voice, in the first 
instance, although very sweet and sym- 
pathetic, is as yet very weak, and cspecially 
the higher notes require rounding off and 
developing. It remains to be seen whether 
art will be able to assist nature in removing 
these shortcomings, but serious study and 
unwearying pr ctice are in any Case re- 
quirec, At his first appearance, it is true, 
the singer was consiuerably hampered by 
nervousness (perhaps also hereditary), which 
in the silly aria from Donizetti's “Maria di 
Rohan” made his voice sometimes alli but 
inaudible ; was still perceptible in the beau- 
tilul air, “Reirain thy voice from weeping,” 
@om Mr. Suilivan’s “Light of the World” 
(conducted by the composer); and seemed 
to wear off only in his third song, Schubert’s 





familiar “Ave Maria” To sum up, Mr. 
Herbert Reeves’s debut was, as far as regards 
@ popular success, very brilliant, and not, on 
the other hand, without promise of a higher 
artistic kind. If he will realize that the 
applause lavished on him was due to his 
descent rather than to his individual merits, 
there is every chance that he may be among 
the few who have borne an illustrious name 
with impunity. [ Zhe Times, from a notice of 
Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts. 


MPNTFEY NPTES: 


HE third (Triennial) General Festival 

_of the Worcester Church Choral 
Association, is to be held in the Cathedral, on 
Thursday, July 7th. Upwards of sixty 
choirs, numbering 1,600 voices, will take 
part in the Festival. 


A “Professional” in trouble. Robert 
Rippen, 21, chimney sweep, Martin-street, 
Borough-road, was brought up before Mr. 
Bridge charged with assaulting Edward 
Yarrell, an itinerant musician. The prose- 
cutor said that on the previous day the 
prisoner’s wife was charged at this court with 
assaulting his wife and held to bail to keep 
the peace for six months. She was bailed 
out by her father, a chimney sweep, and in 
the course of the evening the prisoner and 
his wife came to his house and broke the 
windows, Witness went out to remonstrate 
with them, when the prisoner rushed at him, 
and struck him a violent blow ia the face, 
cutting him severely. The wife also tried to 
seize hold of him, when a constable came 
up and took him into custody.—Mr. Bridge 
asked the cause of all this disturbance.—Com- 
plainant: Well, your worship, me and my 
missus gets our living by the musical pro- 
fession, and they are :weeps and they always 
come quarrelling when they are drunk.—Mr. 
Bridge: What do you mean by the musical pro- 
fession? Witness: Well sir, we sings sir, at 
races and other places, aud we keep ourselves 
respectable,—William Warren, 122 M, said 
he was On duty in Martin-street on the 
previous night, when he heard screams of 
“Murder!” and “Police!” He proceeded 
down the street, and saw the prisoner strike 
the prosecutor a Teavy blow in the face, 
cutting him severely. Witness seized hold of 
him to prevent him {rom repeating the blow, 
when he became very violent, and he had 
some difficulty in taking him to the Sstation- 
house, The. prisoner was very drunk.—Mr. 
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Bridge observed that the prisoner and his 
wife gave the officers of that court a great 
deal of trouble, and, with the view of putting 
a stop to it, he sentenced him to two month’s 
hard labour. 


The following incident shews the difference 
that exists between artists of the present day 
and those of former years :—Mdme. Malibran 
was always celebrated even from her first 
appearance in public. One evening she had 
promised her aid towards a concert given for 
the benefit of a youthiul singer in distressed 
circumstances, and she did not arrive in time. 
She entered the room in a breathless con- 
dition and excused herself for being so late, 
saying she had been obliged to be present 
at an evening party given by the Duc 
d’Orleans (it was before July, 1830); then 
at the conclusion of the concert she slipped 
a purse into the hand of the young artist for 
whom the concert had been given. ‘My 
dear child,’ she said, this belongs to you as I 
promised you the results of my periormance 
this evenmg. It was given me by the Duc 
d’Orleans.’ The purse was opened, it con- 
tained 300 francs (£12) in gold! In these 
days they say a certain French banker who 
is not only rich but generous gives Mdme. 
Pauti £400 for singing during one evening 
in his house. Singers must have risen in 
value during the last fifty years, or else 
money has fallen in vaiue.” 


The full list of prize awards has just been 
received from Sydney, and Messrs. Brins- 
mead and Sons stand, with two first-class 
awards and a special certificate, at the head 
of ail ‘he piano manutaciurcrs who exhibited 
at the Exhibition, 


Wagner has been received in Italy with 


all honour, not only by the musical but also 
by the civil authorities, 





Mendelssohn’s “Calm sea and prosperous 
voyage” is said to have made a furore in 
Constantinople. 


Hullah’s commentary on Chopin’s studies 
has been translated into Italian by Eugeneo 
Pirari, 

Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan has resigned the 
conductorship of the Covent Garden Prome. 
nade Concerts; his successor will be Mr, 
Frederick Cowen. 


The last morning Ballad Concert for this 
season was given last month at St. James's 
Hall. 


A recent number of Zie Girl’s Own Paper 
contains an interesting paper on “ How to 
play the Organ,” by Dr. Stainer, organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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7O CORRESPONDENTS. 
Write legibly— Write concisely—Write impartially, 
Reports of Concerts, Notices of Classes. etc., should 
reach us by thé 15th of each month. 
The name and address of the Sender must accompany 
all Correspondence. 





; I ARVEST SONGS, published in pennv numbers, 


in ** Choral Harmony.” 
1 The Reapers -- = ic ots Colville, 
Storace, 


9 Harvest Time . - - 

42 The Gleaners - - - - Mendelssohn, 
147. The Harvest Home of Earth - Fowl, 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co, 





OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” All 
the choruses usually performed, the vocal score 
only, price one penny, in ‘‘Choral Harmony, No, 52, 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. ~ 





THE 


“QUAVER” 


A NEW POSTAL CLASS, for beginners, commences july Ist. nta 
in ‘First Steps in Musical Composition,” which can be obtained of the Secretary ; and the only preliminary 
knowledge requisite is that possessed by the average singer or player who is able to read music. The themes and 
problems, to be worked out by Students, forwarded on receipt of entrance fee. 


Entrance Fee. 's. 


COMPOSITION CLASSES. 


The instructions necessary are contained 


Correction of Exercises, per set, 1s. 


Each set of exercises to be forwarded to the Secretary for correction, monthly or otherwise, enclosing the fee 


for correction, and a stamped addressed envelope or post wrapper for reply. 


Each exercise should be marked 


with the number of the theme or problem to which it corresponds, and have abundant margin left for corrections 


and remarks. 


The exercises may be written cither ia Letter-note or in the ordinary notato . 


Students forming themselves into clubs or choirs, as suggested in the introductory paragraph of ‘* First Steps,” 
may, if they choose, send in periodically only a single set of exercises worked out jointly. 


Members requiring further information upon points respecting which they are in doubt, are requested to write 
each query legibly, leaving space fcr reply, and enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, 


Exercises for correction, and all communications respecting the class, to be addressed :— 
The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 47, Lismore Road London, NW. 
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TWELVE REASON 


WN 


FOR LEARNING TO 


SING AT SIGHT. 





1, Because good CONGREGATIONAL SINGING is a thing which cannot be 
BOUGHT— it musi be EARNED ; and the labour required to attain excellence is often 
much less than that which results in mediocrity. 


2. Because good CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY is easily secured when the 
singers can READ music as well as PERFORM it. 


8. Because each member of a congregation is sole proprietor and director of one 
of the pipes which swell the general hymn of praise: it is, therefore, incumbent upon 
him to lift up his voice TUNEFULLY as well as THANKFULLY. 


4, Because SINGING is a pleasing means of EDUCATION, powerful for good in 
the Day School, Sunday School, and Family. 


5. Because SINGING is a healthful, social, and inexpensive RECREATION, in 
which every member of the family, from the oldest to the youngest, is or ought to be 
able to participate. 


6. Because, if the MUSICAL FACULTY were cultivated in YOUTH, nobody 
would be obliged to say they have “no ear for music.” 


7. Because MUSICAL EDUCATION, be it much or little, should COMMENCE 
with the musical instrument provided by the Creator: if the VOICE and EAR are first 
trained, the use of all other instruments is facilitated. 


8. Because they who are able to SING AT SIGHT can read music for them- 
selves, instead of helplessly following other people. 


9, Because resorting to an instrument in order to learn a tune is a LABOUR and 
a SLAVERY quite unnecessary. 


10. Because any person who is able to sing by EAR can easily learn to sing 
by NOTE. 


ll. Because the LETTER-NOTE METHOD helps the Singer in this matter. 


12. Because a LETTER-NOTE SINGING CLASS is now commencing to which 
YOU are respectfully invited. 





Teachers Wishing to issue this leafiet along with their own announcements can obtain copies at a nominal charge 
direct from the QUAVER Music Press, 
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‘Sweet tis to sing when hearts are oad Song is the voice of glad - ness. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH THE 


LETTER-NOTE SINGING MeTago. 


FDUCATIONAL. 





A GRADUATED COURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing. —By David Colville and George Bentley. 
In this course the sol-fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in cioth, gilt lettered, Is. 6.., in wrapper, Is, 

THE PUPIL'S HANDBOOK. —Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, pub- 
lished se; arateiy. In two parts, price 3d. each, 


THE LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD, Elementary Division.—A course of ciementary instruction 
in vocal music, by David Colville. In this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price, in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Is. 6d., in wrapper, Is, 


THE CHORAL GUIDE.—Containing the Songs, Exercises ard Diagrams in the above course, published 
separately. 1 two parts, price 3d. each, 


THE JUNIOR COURSE.—A course of elementary practice in vocal music, by David Colville. Arranged 


for treble and ai‘o with @z .2d, bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers. 


THES TRANSPOSITION INDEX.—A card with a moveable index, useful for the purpose of explaining 


the theory oi weys, transposition, moduNion, &c. Price 6d, 


PUPIL’S CERTIFICATES of Pr ‘ciency.—All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 


certificate in their classes as a test and stimalus. Blank certificates, rod. per dozen, post free. 


TWELVE REASONS FOR LEARNING TO SING AT SIGET.—A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, 


Teachers can obtain copies, at a nominal charge per dozen or hun ‘red. 
THE CHORAL PRIMER,—An elementary course. 
FIRST STEPS IN MUSIOAL COMPOSITION.—Now appearing in Tuk Quaver. 


FDUCATIONAL,—FOR pse WITH ANY Mernop. 
COLVILLE'’S ELEMENTARY COURSE.—Cioth, price 1s. 3d. ; wrapper, two parts price 4d. each. 4. 


progressive course of practice, containing upwards of one hundred part-sungs, &c., harmonized to suit the require- 
ments either of schools or of singing classes, 


OOLVILLE'S ELEMENTARY PRAOTICE.—Cioth, price 1s. 3d. ; wrapper, two parts price 4d. each, 
A progressive course of practice, containing upwards of eighty part-songs, &c., harmonized to suit the require- 
ments either of schools or of singing classes. 


ADDITIONAL VERSES, No, 1,—Price one penny, containing the poetry set to music in the ELEMENT- 
ARY PRACTICE, with the addi ional verses, for the use of the singers or as a book of the words for an audience, 


PENERAL. 


THE QUAVER, with which is published CHoraAL HarmMony.—A monthly Advocate of Popular Musical 
Education, and Exponent of the Letter-note method, price one penny. In addition to the literary matter, intelli- 
gence, &c., each number contains from four to eight pages of part-music, printed either in Letter-note or the 
ordinary notation, 


CHORAL HARMONY,.—In monthly penny numbers, containing from four to eght pages of secular or 
sacred par.-music, printed either in Letter-note or the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on application. 


OHORAL HARMONY IN SHILLING PARTS, I'luminated wrapper, stiffened.—Part 1. contains Nos. 1 
to 16; Part II., Nos. 17 to 34; and Part I[II., Nos. 35 to 50. 


OHORAL HARMONY IN VOLUMES,—Vo!l. [., containing Nos, 1 to 50, and Vol. II., containing Nos, 
I to 100, bound in cloth, price 4s, each. Vol. ILL. commences with No. 101; Vol. IV., with No. 126; and 
ol. V., with No. 151. 

PSALM AND HYMN TUNES,—Printed in Letter-note, price one penny. 

THE TREASURY HYMNAL,—Printed in Letter-note. Complete, bound in cloth, 3s, 6d. ; or in penny 


numbers. Lists of contents on application. 


THE OHILDREN’S HARMONIST.—Printed in Letter-note. Harmonized for two trebles, with ad Hd, 
Complete, bound in cioth, Is. 6d. ; or in penny numbers. 
LOOKE’S “MAOBSTH” MUSIO,—AU the choruses usually performed, vocal score only, price one penny 


—**Choral Harmony,” No, 52. 
FOR OHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR.—‘“‘ Choral Harmony,” Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
135, 141, 142, 148, 149, 156, 157, and 162. 
London: F, PITMAN. 20. rmeeette, Edinburgh : JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, CO, 
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